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Literary Characteristics of Victoria’s Reign. 


Ir 1s A curious fact that England's most remarkable 
literary epochs (except, perhaps, the Caxtonian period, 
which brought in the revival of letters on the wings of the 
printing-press) céincide with the reigns of three of its 
Queens. These epochs were notable not only for the pro- 
duction of great writers and great books, but as periods of 
departure which developed new literary motives and 
methods and schools. The luxuriant flowering of the 
Elizabethan period resulted from the sowing of England 
with movable types a hundred years before. For a long 
time literature was little else than the reproduction of 
classic and foreign authors. Chaucer shone in dewy splen- 
dor away back in the Fifteenth Century, but lonely as the 
morning star. Surrey’s poems were not published till the 
year of Elizabeth’s accession. The signal given by Spen- 
ser’s ‘ Faerie Queene’ was followed by a bewildering trop- 
ical outburst of Shakspeares, Jonsons, Sidneys, Herberts, 
Bacons and Hookers. There have been many attempts to 
characterize this literature, but there is, after all, only one 
common characteristic : it was the sudden and simultaneous 
outgrowth of an awakened vitality, and of an irrepressible 
native vigor. In other words, the spring had come with all 
its meteorological and climatic conditions ; and therefore it 
was that every seed came up after its kind, and every plant 
grew at its own sweet will, till the soil was covered with 
rank and tangled growths, resounding with ‘native wood- 
notes wild.’ And, as in all literatures, poetry—the most 
naive form of literary expression—was especially exuberant ; 
and, the theatre being then the chief medium of communi- 
cation between the writer and his public, poetry took largely 
the form of drama, 

Literature languished during the troublous days of the 
Stuarts and the Commonwealth, and when Anne came to 
the throne the Elizabethan impulse to original and creative 
production hed long spent its force. But, on the other 
hand, peace and prosperity had now not only restored the 
taste and demand for letters, but had prepared the way for 
a new departure. The interests of social life had taken the 
place of military and political excitements. Men became 
observers, critics, gossips. The bright and vigorous minds 
were drawn insensibly into writing about the life and books 
and people around them, rather than in coining ideas or 
creating ideal worlds. Dryden harnessed his star to the 
political and ecclesiastical wagons of the day. Pope struck 
the keynote of all his work in the very title of his first 
publication, ‘An Essay on Criticism.’ Swift expended his 
titanic vigor on critical and satirical ‘ Gullivers’ and ‘ Battles 
of the Books’ and ‘ Tales of a Tub.” These were followed 
by a charge em masse upon society and government by the 
Gays and Butlers, and especially by the Spectator group, 
who launched the modern periodical and editorial upon 
their mission of censorship and ‘reporting.’ Men began 
alsuv to turn in the same spirit of criticism to the past, and 
modern history was inaugurated in the great works of Hume 
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and Gibbon. The novel as a ‘criticism of life’ began to 
appear in ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘ Pamela,’ ‘ Joseph Andrews’ 
and ‘ Roderick Random,’ not to speak of the narrative 
essays of Laurence Sterne. What part the influence of 
Locke’s philosophy had in creating this literary movement, 
it would be difficult to say. It certainly fell in with the 
drift of the times, and was its most conspicuous product, if 
not its promoter. 

But during all this time men had not yet learned to see 
beneath the surface, to look at nature with their own eyes. 
What they had sought was, not so much the naked truth at 
first hand, as the corruboration of their preconceived opin- 
ions and impressions. As in the old china, conventional 
patterns ruled the day. Writers had a strange incapacity 
for calling a spade a spade. The spell was broken by 
Cowper, who found poetry in a teacup, and Burns, who 
found it in a mouse. And tnen the prophet of the new and 
natural appeared in Wordsworth, whose educating work was 
just achieved when Victoria came to the throne. The two 
most representative poets of her reign have been Tennyson 
and Browning, their periods of literary production having 
been about identical withit. And nowhere has the resistless 
trend of the times been more discernible than in the trans- 
ition from the ‘ Orianas’ and ‘ Marianas’ to the ‘ Idyls’ and 
‘The Northern Farmer,’ or from ‘ Paracelsus ’ to the ‘ Par- 
leyings.’ 

When Victoria was crowned ‘ The Pickwick Papers’ were 
coming out in parts, each number making a new breach in 
the mossy and ivied wall on which Bulwer and he of the 
‘solitary horseman’ were still flying the flag of romantic 
fiction. But the realistic pressure ere long captured the 
genius of Bulwer himself, as was shown by the ‘ round turn’ 
which he took from his ‘ Rienzis’ and ‘ Zanonis’ to ‘ The Cax- 
tons.” We appear just now to have reached the dregs of this 
realistic movement, in the literature of nakedness and crime, 
in the apotheosis of the commonplace, and in the morbid an- 
atomy of motives and character. But the sweep of the current 
is all the more evident. Contemporaneous also with Victoria’s 
accession was the publication of Carlyle’s ‘French Revolu- 
tion,’ following at a short interval ‘Sartor Resartus,’ which 
came down like the hammers of Thor upon the stilted forms of 
history and essay, and decreed that henceforth history should 
be the story of men and not of the machines which they call 
government, and that criticism should no longer be a stalk- 
ing-horse for pedantic display nor a clinic for vivisectional 
dexterity. The key to this literary transition is to be found, 
of course, in the general intellectual movement of the age, 
the application of the scientific method—which is, after all, 
little more than to look before you (think) you see, and to 
collate and report what you see before you decide what 
a thing is, or what it can do. The effect upon literature 
has been twofold. One is to impart the realistic, or natur- 
alistic, tone to every kind of writing, asI havehinted. And 
the other is to develop into special power and productive- 
ness those departments which are particularly concerned 
with seeing and reporting nature and life. These are ob- 
viously the novel and the literature of science. The enor- 
mous amount of novel-reading in our day is not only an 
incentive to the immense increase of novel-writing. It is 
itself stimulated by the freshness of interest and the exhaust- 
lessness of incident and character which are supplied by the 
realistic (I prefer to call it the unconsciously scientific) 
method of making novels. 

As to the literature of science itself, there was hardly 
anything which could be so styled previous to the second 
quarter of this century. If any one would realize the ex- 


ceptional development of that literature, let him make a list 


of the really illustrious writers in the various branches of 
science during the half century, and compare its length with 
a list of equally illustrious names in any other department 
during the same period. Such alist would include Brewster, 
Faraday, Murchison, Lyell, Owen, Whewell, Buckland, 
Hugh Miller, Pye Smith, Cornewall Lewis, Spencer, Dar- 
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win, Mill, Carpenter, Lewes, Tyndall, Huxley, Proctor, 
Wallace, Mivart, Lubbock, Tylor, Max Miiller, Gladstone, 
Argyll, McCosh, Fergusson, Ruskin, Hamerton, Mary Som- 
erville, Miss Edwards and Frances Power Cobbe. Much 
of the ablest historical writing has been distinctively a sci- 
entific study, such as the works of Buckle, Lecky, Maine, 
Wilkinson, Layard and Rawlinson, not to speak of Grote and 
Freeman. 

There are two other directions in which this reign 
has been prolific of publications beyond all comparison— 
periodical writing, and educational text-books. And both 
of these are only additional outlets for the same stream. 
The mental hunger of the age is for facts. Meditative writ- 
ing is getting to be a lost art—at least, meditative reading 
is a lost taste. The avidity with which the newspaper and 
the magazine are read is due to the increasing gossip of the 
former, and the increasingly cyclopedic and picture-book 
character of the latter. Information of any sort, the satia- 
tion of curiosity for its own sake, is the demand which is fill- 
ing the world with reporters, interviewers, artists, travelers, 
explorers of the new and diggers in the old, to supply it. 

In a word, the Victorian age will be known for its com- 
parative bareness of pure literature, and as the great repor- 
torial period, which absorbed its energies in gathering and 
stating the facts out of which the final system of compre- 
hensive and comparative science is to be deduced. 

F. N. ZaBRISKIE, 


Reviews 
“‘Retrospections of America.” * 

Messrs. HuTTON AND MatrTHeEws have done a valuable 
service to the reading public in bringing to light these satisfac- 
tory and charming recollections of the social and political life 
of the Republic in its infancy and youth. It is a thousand 
pities that the book was not published and readin England 
at its completion in 1827, for it must have removed an im- 
mense amount of the ignorant British prejudice as to things 
American which is not yet altogether a memory, and of 
which the writer had not the smallest trace. John Bernard, 
a successful English actor and secretary of the famous Beef- 
steak Club, came to this country in 1797, and acted with 
great and growing popularity until his return in 1819. He 
was—or his writings belie his character—a gentleman of 
rare culture and innate refinement, with a mind remarkable 
for its largeness, openness and clearness of apprehension. 
His cosmopolitan spirit and warm-heartedness gave him a 
broad sympathy that took from his judgments the sting of 
bitterness without impairing their truth. These qualities, 
combined with a refinement speaking in every word and 
act, which gained him acquaintance and sometimes intimacy 
with the .leading men and women wherever he might be, 
made him almost an ideal observer of a country in the pro- 
cess of formation. The most noticeable thing about his 
writings is his keenness of insight coupled with his power of 
looking at a subject on all sides. We see this in his re- 
marks on the characteristics and tendencies of the various 
sections of the country; in his discussion of slavery; in 
his portraits of the Yankee, the Negro, the Washington 
politician and other types—in fact, through all the book. 
None quicker to detect absurdity and fault, he yet never 
allowed the grotesque and the repellant in a character or 
a community to blind him to the concomitant finer traits. So 
keen and so broad were his judgments and his estimates, that 
read in the light of history they seem prophetic. The one 
case in which he has proved a false prophet may well furnish 
food for thought. In speaking of the eminence of the men 
of New England in commerce, he says: ‘ To skill, activity, 
and temperance they joined the strictest sense of rectitude, 
and as rapidly became the carriers of the States as they are 
now advancing to fulfil that office for the world at large.’ 





of America. B yJohn Bernard. Edited by Laurence Hutton and 
tthews. $1.75. New York : Harper & Bros. 
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The pictures of the varied society of the different sections 
of the country, the anecdotes of the famous men with whom 
the author came in contact, and, above all, the rare nature 
unconsciously revealed by the man himself, make the book 
a fascinating one from cover to cover. Bernard’s meeting. 
with Washington was a delightful episode, and the conver- 
sation which followed is notable for this remark of Washing- 
ton’s in regard to the abolition of slavery : ‘ Not only do I 
pray for it, on the score of human dignity, but I can clearly 
foresee that nothing but the rooting out of slavery can per- 
petuate the existence of our union, by consolidating it in a 
common bond of principle.’ 





The Government of the Quaker City.* 

TRUE to their traditional reputation, two Philadelphia 
lawyers have not been puzzled to account for all the phe- 
nomena of municipal change during the five sharply-defined 
periods of their city’s life. Messrs. Allinson and Penrose, 
of the Philadelphia Bar, have studied the evolution of the 
rude borough of the Delaware troglodytes, dubbed a city by 
William Penn, into the scientifically-governed municipality 
of 1887. Out of stacks of documents they have given usa 
well-winnowed pamphlet of three score and ten pages. 
They ‘avoid the puerile error of complaining of the wicked- 
ness of professional politicians,’ believing that these do but 
follow the stamp of their age. The lawgiver, in framing a 
government, must not so much care for emergencies as for 
the everyday prosperous times. The indifference and sel- 
fishness of the so-called better class of citizens must be 
counted on and guarded against. The five periods treated 
of are from 1681 to 1701, from 1701 to 1789, from 1789 to 
1854, from 1854 to 1887, and from 1587 to the unknown 
end of the present Reform Charter under which the munic- 
ipality will exist after April 1 next. From Penm to the Pro- 
prietary Charter, thence to the Revolution, from the Revolu- 
tion to the Act of Consolidation—which made Philadelphia, 
in superficies, the largest city in the world—and from Con- 
solidation to the execution of the provisions of the Bullitt 
Bill, these are the four stadia already passed. Penn’s char- 
ter resembled in its outlines a typical constitution of an 
English town such as prevailed from the close of the Middle 
Ages to the Reform Act of 1835. Its many illiberal fea- 
tures seem strange as compared with the enlightened policy 
of Penn in other respects ; but that was because the kind 
Quaker was not an expert in the nice science of city gov- 
ernment. The changes in the subsequent periods were 
not always in steady evolution towards perfection. Notable 
was the lack of adequate protection of the peace, and 
curious indeed, as we now recall them, were the outbreaks 
of lawlessness. The bullets of the mob, which in the ‘ Na- 
tive American’ riots of 1844 sang a lively tune around the 
cradle of the writer of this review, and the holes and dents 
in the window-shutters and on the brick walls of his home, 
long awed his boyish imagination. Then, too, the street- 
battles, with ‘ shooting irons,’ between rival fire companies, 
when twenty men were at one time lying dead or dying on 
the street, and the ‘ Killers,’ and ‘Moya boys’ and Shiffler 
Hose fellows ran to the fires with murderous- looking brass 

‘knuckles’ for fist-fighting, are familiar to his contempo- 
raneous reading, or actual memory. Philadelphia, in those 
later days of the period 1789-1854, had in the ‘ Northern 
Liberties’ and Southwark ‘a more available temporary haven 
to the escaping malefactors than Canada now exteuds to 
the New York Aldermen.’ After these things were improved 
off the face of the city by the Consolidation Act, came 
dangers of another sort, following in the train of the great 
War, when a corrupt ring of snivelling hypocrites pretend- 
ing patriotism fattened on the city treasury. The healthy 
public sentiment after numerous defeats triumphed. Now 
the ‘city of homes’ and of a million people living on one 
hundred and twenty-nine square miles of territory, lives 


* The City Government of Philadelphia. By E. P. Allinson and Boies Penrose. 
Batimore : Johns Hopkins University. 
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under a system which embodies the best thought on munic- 
apal government. ‘It presents the democratic idea of all 
power delegated by the people to its agents, and adopts the 
State and Federal system of a decently-endowed and re- 
sponsible executive.’ 





Three Books of Verse.* 


Mr. Peck (1) must be credited with a good musical ear, 
which neither Mrs. Celia Thaxter (2) nor Mr. Arlo Bates (3) 
an quite claim. Of the three poets, however, Mrs. Thaxter 
has decidedly the deepest human experience to give us in her 
verses, and is not afraid to put into her work the substance of 
true thought and feeling. It is never to bé quite settled, in 
the case of any poet, how much of the sentiment and passion 
ds a transcript from the actual, and how much is not real, even 
though the writer hopes it will be so taken. When the actor 
sees his audience before him, and plays to it, with an evi- 
dent consciousness of its applause or censure, he is gener- 
ally playing tricks with genuine emotions. So, too, the poet 
hides himself under some disguise, which, whether thin or 
impenetrable, produces on his audience the effect of unreality. 
These ruses the true writer will use less and less as his ex- 
perience grows, choosing between what may be honestly put 
forth and what may not be expressed at all with fitness, 
but giving expression only to what is real in deed or aspira- 
tion. Mr. Peck’s jaunty verses disclose the veil so that 
with all the delicacy and prettiness of his rhythm and the airy 
grace of his fancy, there is a lack of what will touch the 
heart and leave the verse in the memory. Mrs. Thaxter, 
on the other hand, has no art at all, except the one desira- 
ble art of putting us in sympathy with her scene and 
mood, which she does by being herself in full sympathy with 
them—that is, by choosing themes and treatment from among 
the realities of her life and thought. Arlo Bates is more or 
Jess wanting in both qualities. His mood seems unreal, 
superinduced by his reading, and only slightly touched by 
experience. ‘This is an element in every man’s progress. 
Mr. Peck should put off the cap and bells, however enter- 
taining they may be. Mr. Bates should let sentiment ripen 
and take color, and should make use only of his own. Each 
of these writers has one excess—Mrs. Thaxter, an excess in 
the language of sentiment; Mr. Bates, in that of the trou- 
badour passion; Mr. Peck, in that of the ball-room. Of 
the three, Mrs. Thaxter, with all her sentiment, strikes us 
as the most real. She sounds the chords which awaken in 
us real responses ; and we can read her verses more than 
once. Mr. Peck has a promising future. His better art 
will keep and be useful, we hope, long after the lamps of the 
ball-room are darkened, when the blue ribbons have ceased 
to flutter, and the blue eyes are bending over the nocturnal 
slumbers of a second pair. 





A Year in Eden.}+ 

‘A YEAR IN EDEN’ is a tempting title, and combined 
with the name of Miss Preston, suggests something espe- 
‘cially delightful—probably a fascinating account of some 
out-of-the-way corner in Italy or Switzerland, made known 
‘to us with all the author's singular ability in combining 
‘picturesqueness of style with scholarly attainment. To our 
‘surprise, we find it a novel; and to our still greater surprise, 
it proves to be a novel of the New England life which the 
author has long forsworn, but which she here depicts with 
a fidelity that could not have been finer if she had never 
deserted Eien for London and Italy, and never wandered 
from the coldness of Puritan theology to the more fascinat- 
ting tenets of a more picturesque church. The reader has 
:a rare pleasure before him in this story of a New England 
willage, which is by turns piquant, strong, delicate and keen. 


* 3. Cap and Bells. By S, M. Peck. $z. New York: White, Stokes & Allen. 2. 
“The Cruise of the Mystery, and Other Peems. By Celia Thaxter. $1. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 3. Berries of the Brier. By Arlo Bates. $1. Boston: 
Roberts. Bros. 


tA Year in Eden, By Harriet Waters Preston. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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There is in the very title something of the tragic pathos 
and humor of the title of Marion Crawford's ‘ Tale of a 
Lonely Parish.’ Both authors profess to deal with tranquil 
haunts unspotted by the world, and both show with delicate 
irony that human nature is much the same thing every- 
where. In spite of its pastoral name, its idyllic cover with 
the clover-blossoms, its fragrance of apple-bloom and charm 
of gentle rivers—in spite of the stern, strict Puritan stand- 
ards, its atmosphere at once calmly intellectual and pure to 
chilliness, Miss Preston’s story shows the trail of the ser- 
pent even in Eden, and gives us a vision of the passion, 
the suffering, the love, the agony, the treachery, that unfold 
with the apple-blossoms and glide down the gently-flowing 
streams. The individuality of the characters is drawn with 
great skill, from that of the strong, liberal, fine old Puritan 
clergyman, whose influence is felt all through the book 
though he is buried in the opening chapter, down through 
those of the three excellent old maids, the radical thinker, 
the two delightful youths, the admirable woman of the 
world, the un-admirable man of the world, and the simple 
maidens, to that of the passionate, unrestrained, beautiful 
Italian girl who works most of the mischief that proves to 
be plentiful in Eden. The story is a little overwrought in 
its general aim : there are such constant hints of elaborate 
and dreadful plots to be unfolded before the authoris done, 
that what does happen falls just a little short of the ex- 
pected dénouement. All the way through, for instance, 
there are such dark suggestions of some most cruel fate to 
overtake the noble young hero before long, that when he 
merely skates through the open ice and is drowned, the 
reader is inclined to exclaim, ‘Is that all!’ But the detail 
of the book is admirable, and its picture of New England 
life and thought wonderfully clever, from its analysis of the 
religious schism rampant in the town, to the pastoral pho- 
tograph of those quiet afternoons when the New England 
spinister or matron is at her happiest, with the room tidy, 
everything quiet, and a bit of ‘ white work’ in her hand. 





Two Stories by Tourgueneff.* 

ULTIMATELY, we suppose, all Tourguéneff’s work will be 
turned into English—a great but often disagreeable writer, 
whose humanitarian instincts and self-appointed mission of 
working for the liberation of the serfs frequently made him 
select subjects repulsive in the extreme to the taste of 
modern readers. These subjects, chosen by Tourguéneff 
with deliberate intent, often resemble that ancient coin of 
which Théophile Gautier speaks : 

la medaille austére 
Que trouve un laboureur 

Sous terre 

Révéle un empereur. 

The peasants of Russia were often, to him at least, true 
‘emperors,’ and they exercise imperial sway all through his 
writings. In the two tales which H. Gerson, translator of 
‘Mumu’ and ‘The Diary of a Superfluous Man,’ has just 
given us, Tourguéneff continues his peasant studies with a 
painful story (( An Unfortunate Woman’) of a wronged and 
wretched Jewess, who by no fault of her own is ground to 
pieces under the heels of the Russian Juggernaut. The tale 
abounds with ugly and unsympathetic pictures of the Rus- 
sian nobility and their utter lovelessness, painted with the 
realism and the fierceness of a Goya. ‘Ass’ya’ also is a 
peasant story; but it has a German setting, and it is made 
more tolerable by the vicinity of the Rhine. The more we 
read of these Russian stories the less we like them. The 
reason may be that they are often miserably translated. 
Mr. Gerson's book is not free frem queer expressions and 
ungrammatical constructions, though it reads smoothly. It 
ought to be thoroughly revised by somebody uwazacquainted 
with the American idiom. The subjects of Gogol’s, Tolstoi’s, 
and Tourguéneff’s works are so strange, so extraordinary, 


/ 


* An Unfortunate Woman; and Ass’ya. By Ivan S, Tourguéneff. Tr. from the 
Russian by Henry Gerson. 75 cts. Funk & Wagnalls, 
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so remote from our experience, often so fantastic—they a- 
bound in such unnatural episodes, their language is so full 
of hyperbole,—that we find it next to impossible thoroughly 
to sympathize with them. The present fancy for them ap- 
pears to be a passing fashion, and we largely agree with 
Maurice Thompson in his outspoken utterances about them 
in The Independent. 





. Egypt and Her Latest .Masters.* 

IN A WELL-PRINTED monograph of two hundred pages, a 
freshly ‘doctored’ graduate of the Columbia College School 
of Political Science sends out his ‘spurs’ for public exam- 
ination and enjoyment. The work in its original form was 
presented as ‘a dissertation in part fulfilment of the con- 
ditions necessary for the attainment of the degree of doctor 
of philosophy.’ After reading Dr. Bowen’s work, we—like 
the Columbia Faculty—believe that his degree was well 
earned, and gladly add our accolade. The writer’s style is 
limpid, strong and attractive, while his judicial temper is 
admirable. Beginning with the story of Egypt’s greatest 
modern ruler,Mehemet Ali, and sketching the ambitious de- 
signs of Ismail, he analyzes with firm touch the cause of 
the financial miseries from which fellah and noble still suf- 
fer. To borrow a metaphor from Hebrew history, our own 
land seems to have played the ré/e of the Israelites, and the 
spoil after which the Khedive pursued was cotton and cash. 
But while the United States got safely out of the ooze and 
slough of civil war and soft money, the Khedive, essaying 
an apparently easy task, soon found himself floundering 
in deep water. After our Civil War, and the reéntrance of 
American cotton in the markets of Europe, the financial re- 
action and crash came, and on the heels of loans and mort- 
gages came orders from disagreeable bondholders, with 
iron-clads behind them, to ‘pay up.’ Vividly and pictur- 
esquely the story is told of Arabi’s rebellion, the ‘twenty- 
minutes’ war’ of Wolseley and Tel-el-Kebir, the Sudan and 
the Mahdi, Gordon and the Government, and Wolseley’s 
Nile expedition. In his summing up, the author tersely 
says : ‘ England has the control ; Egypt bears the burden ; 
and Turkey reaps the profit. The ré/e of Turkey is quite 
superfluous.’ That Great Britain must step in, take the 
full respqnsibility of her action and annex Egypt, seems to 


be the direct logic of the story as told by the author of this 
brilliant monograph. 





Recent Fiction. 

BRET HARTE’S latest book, ‘ A Millionaire of Rough-and-Ready ; 
and Devil’s Ford’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), shows the same dar- 
ing force, the same strength of plot, and the same insight through 
the crust of frontier roughness into the heart beneath, that long 
since put the author in the front rank of American fiction-writers, 
and still keeps him there. All the characters in both stories are 
finely drawn, that of Mulrady being on a level with Bret Harte’s 
best creations. But there is an unpardonable carelessness in the 
dialect. A girl or a miner who talks the broadest dialect will oc- 
casionally, upon no provocation, edify us for a page or so. with 
the purest Bostonese. A glaring inconsistency occurs on page 214, 
where ‘ Whiskey Dick,’ the sot of the camp, in the same sentence 
mingles the correct use of ‘tantamount’ with ‘buzziness’ and ‘ this 
yer’ and ‘they aint.’ This carelessness is constant, and seriously 
mars two strong stories. The idea of its being anything but care- 
lessness is, with Bret Harte, absurd.——‘ Lucy CROFTON’ (Har- 
per’s Handy Series) is another of Mrs. Oliphant’s clever little 
stories, always satisfactory, always interesting, always completely 
different from anything yh has written before. The two women 
of the story are admirably differentiated, and it is a capital touch 
that the cool wcpuinciniedl adventuress is not overtaken by the 
literary Nemesis “employed by the average novelist, but continues 
skillfully to get what she wants to the end. 





‘THE DARLING OF AN EMPIRE,’ by F. E. G. (Dillingham), is 
the story of one of Napoleon’s spies: a woman, and of course a 
beautiful woman, whose story is ingenious and interesting. There 
is too much melodrama at the aon, but the plots and counter- 


* The Conflict of East and West in Egypt. By J. E. Bowen, Ph.D. $1.25. 
New York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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plots, the woman’s falling in love with the man she had been hired 
to ruin and her tremendous effort to save him from the toils in 
which she had herself snared him, give some ingenious situations.. 
Having led him to invest ruinously in a scheme fatal to all his in- 
terests, she saves him by sacrificing her own fortune of five millions- 
to bull the market. It is a very clever touch that when she would 
persuade him to sell on the. rising market which she knows is cer- 
tain to collapse before long, the man who a moment before would 
have done anything to save himself from dishonor and bankruptcy, 
feels the fatal poison of speculation in his veins, and refuses to 
make himself safe by selling while there is a prospect of making 
himself rich by holding. There is much in the book that is un= 
pleasant, but it is not lacking in a certain cleverness as far it goes. 
——JESSIE FOTHERGILL is a favorite writer, but one who chooses 
unpleasant subjects will have to use skill indeed to make the re- 
sult interesting. ‘Borderland’ (Leisure Hour Series): contains 
hardly a pleasant page; the best of its people are disagreeable, 


-and the worst intolerable; while quite too much of the book 


is taken up with the hackneyed story of a young girl’s ruin, in 
no way original or powerful. 





‘THE GIRL in the Brown Habit,’ by Mrs. Edward Kennard 
(Franklin Square Library), is decidedly a ‘horsy ’ story, with noth- 
ing remarkable about it except the lover’s inference on the last 
page that when the girl in brown, ‘ with an infinitely trusting andi 
confiding gesture, stole her soft arm’ around his neck, and drag-- 
ging his face down to the level of her own sweet womanly one,. 
rubbed her cheek backward and forward against his like a young 
kitten, then he ‘knew forever that Nell was stanch as steel!’ A 
young kitten as stanch as steel would be an anomaly in nature: 
indeed.—THE WORK of Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney is always at- 
tractive, in spite of excessive sentiment that is a little morbid, and. 
in spite of an affectation of simplicity which requires a dictionary. 
of its own for translating to the ordinary mind broken phrases. 
as hard to unravel as too-involved rhetoric. ‘ Homespun Yarns’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) contains several stories already familiar 
to us, and will prove attractive to those who have learned to like- 
the author’s always sensible and often interesting work—— THE. 
FAWCETTS and Garods,’ by Saimath (Franklin Square Library), 
recounts in somewhat tedious fashion the old old story that novel- 
ists seem utterly unable to let alone—the story of how two or 
three women were led to ruin, and respectable families dragged 
into disgrace. It is not a pleasant tale, nor is there sufficient skill 
shown in it to redeem the unpleasantness. ——‘ TERESA ITASCA’ 
(Funk & Wagnalls) contains three stories by Avery MacAlpine, sup- 
posed to be very passionate love-stories, but exceedingly calm in 
style for their tropical inspiring thought, and rather presaic in spite: 
of their attempt at poetical atmosphere. 





‘Happy Dopp’ (Ticknor) is one of Rose Terry Cooke’s excel- 
lent stories. It is not wanting in the grim terse humor with which: 
Mrs. Cooke always endows her Miss Lavinias, but as a whole it is. 
rather the pathetic, tender, helpful story of one who ‘did what she 
could,’ with ill-health, lameness, poverty and wrecked affection. 
—‘ SAINT MICHAEL’ (Lippincott), is the story of a spirited lad, 
unacknowledged by his aristocratic grandparents, who works his. 
way to fame and recognition in spite of them. That it is from the 
German of E. Werner and translated by Mrs. Wister, will be at 
once accepted as a guarantee that it is readable and good. 
‘UNCLE MAX,’ by Rosa Nouchette Carey (Lippincott), is in too: 
fine print to be recommended to anyone. The closing words of 
the book are that ‘the end crowns all,’ but brief glimpses here and 
there through the wilderness of fine print do not reveal much that 
is worth struggling through to gain this crown. ——‘ FOES OF HER 
HOUSEHOLD, by Amanda M. Douglas (Lee & Shepard), is one of 
the amiable stories magnificently prolonged out of nothing, which, 
we suppose, gratify a certain class of readers. The heroine is, as 





‘usual, a child-wife, and before long a child-widow, whose second 


husband’s name we foresee before she marries the first, and whose 
gentle simplicity throughout is a little wearing. 





The Magazines. 

OF COURSE every one speaks of Henri Taine’s ‘ Napoleon Bona- 
parte,’ in Zhe New Princeton for March—a delineation brilliant 
in style and bold and subtle in substance, yet incomplete unless it 
is to have a sequel. Other noteworthy papers in the number are 
John Safford Fiske’s dissection of Victor Hugo, and Flora L. 
Shaw’s pleasant exposition of George Meredith. The Forum 
for March, in beginning a new volume, begins also a series of 
papers on ‘Books That Have Helped Me,’ which promises to be 
even more interesting than the set on ‘How I Was Educated.” 
The new topic cannot fail to bring out, without egotism, the lik~ 
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ings, and thus the disposition and character, of the writers, and 
will be more fruitful than the autobiographies, inasmuch as one 
can better control one’s reading than one’s schooling. Edward 
Everett Hale begins the series with a charming paper, moving 
genially from Miss Edgeworth through Scott and Miss Austen to 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Augustine, Boehme and other poets, preachers 
and saints, in old times and new.—There is in Zhe Andover 
Review for January a paper on ‘ Nathaniel Hawthorne,’ by Rev. 
C. C. Starbuck, who says: ‘It is now settled that there is one 
Hawthorne, and that there is not to be a second.’ Prof. G. H. 
Palmer continues his suggestive writing on ‘ Possible Limitations 
of the Elective System,’ in the same number. ‘Ranke and His 
Method ’ is the title of the leading article in the February Andover. 
The author is the Rev. Dr. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, of Berlin, a 
close and appreciative student of the great historian. The Rev. 
W. Epiphanius Wilson, in the January Church Review, represents 
himself as ‘A Modern Spectator at a Greek Play.’ The play is not 
the ‘Acharnians,’ but the ‘ Ajax’ of Sophocles, and the place not 
our Academy of Music, but the Theatre of Dionysus, in ancient 
Athens, which the author reaches by a short-cut from a New 
England village. 


‘Some Interrogation Points,’ by Robert G. Ingersoll, is the open- 
ing paper of Ze North American. Though, asits name suggests, 
it states problems, not solutions, it is full of suggestive thought, 
put with the persuasive power of eloquence. A striking passage 
is that which shows socialism to be one of the worst forms of des- 
potism—that citizens of a world where somebody should decide 
what each should do, would be practically members of a large peni- 
tentiary. Rev. Thomas Armitage in his article ‘Why am I a Bap- 
tist ?’ seeks to disprove the popular idea that theories about baptism 
are all that distinguish Baptists from other religious sects. Mon- 
cure D. Conway contributes a second paper on ‘Our King in 
Dress Coat,’ written with the picturesquesness of style of which 
the author is a master, and rightfully deploring many evils of 
popular elections ; yet exhibiting on the whole a ‘note’ so foreign 
to republican ideas, as to offend even while it educates. Mr. Con- 
way declares it to be ‘a degradation when official position, obtained 
by partisanship, can raise above all the thinkers, scholars, philan- 
thropists of a nation, an inferior person.’ That depends on what 
Mr. Conway considers an inferior person. George Washington 
was inferior to Emerson as a thinker, to Edward Everett as a 
scholar, to Lloyd Garrison as a philanthropist ; but he made prob- 
ably a better President than either of the others would have made, 
though he was handicapped not only by this kind of inferiority, but 
by being also one of those military Presidents whom Mr. Conway 
cannot endure. What Mr. Conway prefers is apparently a repub- 
lic without a president. James F. Hudson contributes an article 
on ‘Modern Feudalism,’ which discusses, of course, the vexed 
question of Monopoly vs. Competition. 

The Magazine of American History for March has for front- 
ispiece a striking portrait of Hugh Mercer. ‘Fredericksburg, 
First and Last,’ by Moncure D. Conway; ‘The First Mayor of 
New York City, Thomas Willett,’ by Dr. Charles W. Parsons; and 
‘Chancellor Kent’s Birthplace,’ by William S. Pelletreau, are some 
of the longer articles. Among the minor topics are some letters 
of Lord Stirling and George Clinton, giving private intelligence of 
the Revolution, and some incidents in Sir Walter Raleigh’s life, 
relating to the sale of his ‘ History of the World.’ The number is 
fully illustrated with pictures of the homes of people of con- 
sequence in their day in Plainfield, Mass., facsimiles and draw- 
ings of Washington relics and places associated with the history of 
the Washington family, and others relating to Chancellor Kent 
and Thomas Willett. 


The Dean of St. Paul’s contributes to Macmillan's a paper in 
explanation of ‘Sordello,’ but the explanation is about as hard to 
understand as the poem. Two delightful contributions are An- 
stey’s entertaining story of ‘Mr. Pulvertoff's Equestrian Experi- 
ences,’ and an article on ‘The Wends in the Spreewald,’ recalling 
vividly one of the most piquant and poetic experiences possible to 
the traveller who discards the guide-book and devotes a day or two 
to this singular region and people only half a day’s journey from 
Berlin. Henry Willard Austin, in The Southern Bivouac, gives 
a satirical version of ‘ My Pilgrim Fathers,’ reminding us of a few 
prominent and undeniable faults in those very excellent people. 
John S. Gibbs describes the profitable culture of the grape in Vir- 
ginia. Dinwiddie B. Phillips makes an amusing attempt to prove 
that the Merrimac whipped the Monitor, and that what saved the 
Minnesota was not the protection of the Monitor, but the shallow- 
ness of the water. One would like to ask what it was that saved 
New York, and the rest of our seaboard, from devastation by the 
Merrimac after the désGz of the Monitor? - There is an interesting 
paper on John Cleves Symmes and his theory of a concave earth ; 
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and a capital short story, ‘Squire Johnson’s Court,’ by Falcon.—— 
A fine portrait of Prof, Youmans is a fitting frontispiece to The 
Popular Science Monthly which he established, and a brief sketch 
of his life and work is given by his sister. Appleton Morgan’s 
article, ‘Are Railroads Public Enemies ?’ is a severe consideration 
of Mr. Hudson’s book on ‘ Railways and the Republic.’ An ex- 
haustive paper on ‘Birds and their Daily Bread’ is by William 
Marshall. Seine G. Mather describes some ‘ Celebrated Clocks,’ 
and Dr. T. Wesley Mills writes of ‘Comparative Psychology.’—— 
Mrs. Helen Campbell writes the opening article for The Brook- 
lyn Magazine, ‘1s the American Woman Overdressed ?’ and very 
sensibly —— that in spite of inevitable follies and mistakes, 
there is much to admire in modern dress, both from the stand- 
point of beauty and fitness. 





London Letter. 


To say that since my last letter I have spent my life in 
trying to understand the meaning, to see the use, to dis- 
cover the interest of Mr. Browning’s new volume of verse, 
were to say the thing which is not. But, as a matter of fact, 
a good part of my leisure—laborious leisure I found it— 
has been bestowed upon the consideration of these ques- 
tions ; and at the present moment I am as far from solution 
as when I unpacked the book from its envelope of brown 
paper, and gazed upon it in all the prim virginity of an ‘early 
copy.’ I have read, and read again; and my conclusion 
is that nature, destiny, whatever you like to call it, did not 
intend that I should ever be a member of any Browning. 
Society that could by any chance be constituted. If this 
be poetry, then all I can say is, give me prose. If this be 
prose, then give me poetry. What I want to do is to feel 
(first of all) and (next) to understand. And when I grapple 
with these ‘ Parleyings with Certain People’ I can do neither 
one nor other. Mr. Browning is too agile for me ; I confess 
it. He is infinitely too volatile for any one not born (as it 
were) into a milieu of idolatry. Does he understand him- 
self? I doubt it. Do his votaries understand him in his 
quiddity? Do they, indeed, take in the million and 
one meanings he hawks and hints at, and then abandons 
ina flash? Iam certain they do not. Or, if they do, then is 
the race endowed with intellectuals more supple and more 
apprehensive than is generally supposed. Is the colloquy 
with Bernard de Mandeville an apology for evil, or an 
argument for good? ‘C’est ce que jeme demande.’ Does 
Francisco Farini really care three straws for what his critics 
think of his devotion to the nude? and is the said devotion 
merely artistic, as his reporter appears to want to make us 
believe, or a trifle sexual, as, not being theorists, one would, 
if one were left to oneself, incline to suspect? There is 
the rub: there’s the calamity of having to deal with one 
who delivers himself by means of winks, and nods, and 
grimaces, and half-laughs, and cannot be bound by the 
necessities of common human utterance. Is Avison’s march 
good, bad, or indifferent? Honestly I do not know; and 
honestly, I cannot discover whether Avison’s poet is, or is 
not, in the same predicament. ‘Tis the same with all the 
other ‘ Parleyings.’ They are unintelligible in themselves, 
and the ‘Certain People’ of whom they are supposed to be 
revelations are more uncertain, more slippery, less intelli- 
gible than they ever dreamed to be. That, however, they 
will be popular with all manner of Browning Society peo- 
ple, is unquestionable. Mr. Browning has, after years of 
effort, arrived at a point where he can say whatever he 
will, and be sure that, whatever it-be, it will be dis- 
cussed, debated, sifted, analyzed as curiously as though 
it were some ‘golden-tongued oracle of the wise gods.’ 
Of old he was often a great poet: as in ‘Abt Vogler,’ the 
‘Last Ride,’ ‘The Bishop Orders His Tomb,’ the Pope of 
‘The Ring and the Book,’ the ‘ Epistle of Karshish,’ the 
‘Toccata of Galuppi’s,’ ‘The Flight of the Duchess,’ the 
‘Woman’s Last Word,’ the ‘Italian in England,’ the tragedy 
of ‘ Luria,’ the ‘Love Among the Ruins,’ and a hundred 
original and moving utterances besides. But nobody un- 
derstood him then; he was the bard of ‘Sordello’ (it is 
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significant, by the way, that he has inscribed these ‘ Parley- 
ings’ to the memory of the dedicatee of that immense 
Enigma, ‘spirit-searching, light-abandoned,’ incapable of 
solution) and the ‘One Incomprehensible’ foreshadowed 
dimly in the Athanasian Creed. Now, when he rejoices in 
obscurity, when the ‘one true light’ for him is darkness 
visible, he is a popular writer, his meanings are questioned 
with intelligent avidity by the young men and the maidens 
of a thousand English-speaking cities. So the whirligig of 
Time brings in his revenges! For myself, I own to pre- 
ferring the simple, the. lucid, the reactionary pessimism of 
the poet of ‘Locksley Hall.’ Him I can understand ; him, 
too, I can feel. But this epic of hints, this ecstacy of sug- 
gestiveness, this illumination of sidelights—this, I say, is 
altogether beyond me. 

Mr. Rider Haggard is still the hero of the hour. They 
who have noted the manifest imperfections of ‘She’ are 
few. By the general it has been received with rapture. So 
many ‘foolish faces of praise’ have not, that I remember, 
been crowded about a book. With Ayesha, the heroic 
Barmaid—the Waitress in Apotheosis—numbers of intelli- 
gent men are in love, as the author himself appears to be; 
and what is bad inthe record of her adventures is, as it 
seems, as much admired as what is good. I note that in 
my last letter I regretted that Mr. Rider Haggard and Mr. 
Louis Stevenson are not one and the same. After reading 
Mr. Stevenson’s new volume of ‘ Tales and Fables’ I with- 
draw the remark. Mr. Haggard is only the British Ama- 
teur, after all; and Mr. Stevenson is an artist and something 
more. He, too, has invention ; but what admirable use he 
makes of it! Here is no sloppiness of style, no common- 
ness of sentiment, no ignorance or unconsciousness of the 

ossibilities of material. Here in every line of every page 
is the artist at work. How sufficient the method; how ele- 
gant the style! the phrase how living and appropriate! I 
have not read ‘Will o’ the Mill’ for years; and a trifle 
super-exquisite as it is in places, it seems one of the most 
remarkable achievements of the last twenty years. I can’t 
help wishing that Mr. Matthew Arnold had fallen upon it 
instead of on the ‘Centaure’ of poor, futile Maurice de 
Guérin. If he had, we should have had a page of analysis 
and commentary almost—not quite, but almost—as well 
worth reading as the thing itself. There are passages in 
‘Will o’ the Mill’ that seem to me as perfect in their way 
as Mozart’s adagios; they have the grace, the charm, the 
accomplishment, the perfect reticence of good Eighteenth 
Century music. For ‘Thrawn Janet’ I profess the greatest 
admiration. And then, the humanity of the thing is sound 
as the poem is delightful; ‘tis an allegory so complete and 
so suggestive that only the ‘Beleaguered City’ of Mrs. 
Oliphant can be preferred to it. It is essentially ugly, it is 
true ; but where, since Dickens, is there a ghost-story to 
compare with it? Where, since Bulwer, has the supernatural 
been realized so frighteningly and well? I do not care for 
* Markheim ’—'tis too metaphysical and inhuman ; nor for 
*Olalla,’ which appears to me unpleasant in essence and in 
substance imperfect. But there is splendid stuff in ‘ The 
Merry Men;’ and in ‘ The Treasure of Franchard ’ I think 
we get the author at his best—not far, that is, below the 
parent of Mr. Walter Shandy. I am more than ever 
curious to try the effect of his new edition of ‘ Virginibus 


Puerisque ’—in two volumes, this, and including all the - 


essays which have appeared since the publication of the 
first—and to, see how far the magic of old time prevails. 
Of another volume of his—‘ Underwoods’ is, I believe, the 
name of it—lI shall say no more now than that it is com- 
posed of verses in English and Scottish, and that I think it 
likely to make him many friends. I have read a good deal 
of it; and I like the Scots rhymes less than I had antici- 
pated, and the English—mostly addresses to his friends: 
Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, Mrs. de Mat- 
tos (his cousin), Mr. Henry James and others—far better 
than I had hoped. If I add that Mr. Stevenson is making 
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headway with his memoir of Fleeming Jenkin, and ready 
to start upon the sequel to ‘ Kidnapped’ as soon as time 
and health permit, I shall have said enough. 

Mr. Hall Caine’s new novel,‘ A Son of Hagar,’ is power- 
ful but strangely unequal : a book to read once, and once 
only. Mrs. Buchanan’s new series of essays is also brisk, 
truculent sometimes, often sensible and good. Dr. Charles 
Mackay’s ‘ Through the Long Day’ presents some amus- 
ing anecdotes and a not uninteresting study of charac- 
ter. A novel called ‘ Benedictus’ has been highly praised 
and as vigorously condemned; both sets of critics are right, 
and the issue is that the book is well worth reading. Of 
the rival volumes of ‘Selections’ from the poems of Mrs. 
Browning—this, unauthorized, by Messrs. Routledge ; that, 
authentic and legitimate, by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.— 
it need only be said that neither is representative enough 
to be satisfactory. As for Lady Burton’s edition for gene- 
ral reading of her husband’s translation of ‘The Thousand 
Nights and One Night,’ I am free to confess that it seems 
to be a complete mistake. It has all the faults of the orig- 
inal—the pedantry, the bad English, the cumbrous and un- 
readable style ; and it has been carefully weeded of every- 
thing that makes the original worth knowing. They, in- 
deed, who have the true sentiment of ‘ The Arabian Nights’ 
will do well to stick to the perversions of Antoine Galland, 
whose immense and enduring merit the work of Sir Richard 
Burton and Mr. John Payne has not diminished but brought 
into greater prominence than ever. 

The plan to enlarge the Royal Academy by the creation 
of a body of Academicians of the third class is meeting 
with little favor. Still, I should not be surprised if it were 
carried into effect, if only because it is a step in the wrong 
direction. 

Lonpon, February 26th, 1887. H. B. 


The Editor's Right to Edit. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


I suppose all writers are more or less annoyed by having the 
articles which they submit to the press altered, mutilated and 
docked to suit the demands which editorial taste, tact or interest 
may impose. The editor rules supreme in the. sanctum, and of 
course has a right to give the precise literary trend to his monthly, 
weekly or daily, which he has yoo te it shall take. Nobody ques- 
tions 4zs right of selection and rejection; the question is as to the 
rights of his contributors. If he purchases an article, making no 
demur whatever as to its length or form, has he any right guar- 
anteed to him, even by his payment of a handsome price, to alter 
anything in that article, without a reference to the author, and 
without obtaining his leave? If it is a poem, is it not an arbitrary 
proceeding to change the title, or transpose the verses, or indeed 
touch it in any way without such reference? If it is a critique, 
has he the power to abbreviate or interpolate anything that may 
even slightly heighten or subdue a phase of critical expression ? 
If it be a sketch of travel or a story, has he any liberty to curtail 
introductions, or leave out descriptions, or cut down conversations 
to suit himself? - 

It is not denied that contributors’ articles may need all this, and 
may indeed often require it, to fit them precisely for the editor’s 
purpose. But is he not bound to refer the papers back again to 
the author, that Ze may make the alterations which are required ? 
This is just the question in point. Either the editor should use 
what he accepts just as he accepted it; or if, on closer examina- 
tion, he finds that important omissions should be made, is it not 
his duty to let the author be the judge of those omissions? It is 
certainly not a little vexatious to review a°book, and when the 
critique comes back to the reviewer's hand, to find that he has 
been made to say much more or much less than he actually did 
say. Though I am not one who could be kept awake at night, as 
Tom Campbell used to be, by a misplaced comma, yet I confess it 
is a little trying to have a sonnet or a bit of verse, on which one 
has expended one’s best skill, come back with a line so altered as 
to make the writer ready to deny the authorship of the piece; or 
to have a story into which one has put such sparkles of wit as 
the editor readily accepted for the entertainment of his readers, 
returned to him on the printed page with every glint of wit 
quenched. Let some of THE CRITIC'S readers who have suffered 
in this way answer these queries. L. V. A. 
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Art and Heart in New England. 
‘TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


In your issue of Feb. 26, J. B. T., writing from Ellicott City, 
Maryland, says of my article on ‘ Art in Boston and Cambridge,’ it 
‘explains what I never before understood—the absence of heart 
dn the New England literature;’ and he proceeds to illustrate his 
view by reference to Longfellow, Holmes and Lowell. Although 
I differ widely from him, it is not my purpose to enter into any 
argument with the writer on this theme. I would merely say that 
‘it seems to me he has a peculiar ideal of his own as to what con- 
‘stitutes ‘heart’ in poetry; and that this essential element is not 
laeking in the writings of these eminent authors, the best evidence 
is that their popularity is universal, and not provincial. But my 
chief object in this reply to J. B. T. is to put myself right as to the 
‘meaning and general scope of my article. If he will carefully read 
it, he will see that when I speak of Bostonians ‘taking up Art on 
the intellectual rather than the esthetic side,’ I did not refer to the 
artists, as he supposes, but to the people—and chiefly those who 
desire ‘ intellectual enlargement.’ And perhaps it is almost need- 
Jess to add that I had not the slightest idea of placing the New 
England poets in this category, any more than the artists. 


WEST BRIGHTON, S. I., March 8, 1887. Ay ok Oa 





The Hawkins Library Sale. 


GEN. RusH C. HAWKINS, after having been for years a bib- 
liophile of the old school, a collector of all sorts of books that are 
scarce or likely to become so, has determined, for the future, to 
‘confine himself to the rarest of the rare, to the finest procurable 
copies of zwcunadbula, and has therefore placed the bulk of his 
library in the hands of George A. Leavitt & Co., by whom it will 
be sold by auction, March 23 to 25. The books to be disposed of 
include the whole of a remarkable collection of Americana, many 
fine manuscripts, books of hours and specimens of black-letter 
printing, and a large and varied lot of modern first editions, re- 
impressions on Japan and other specially manufactured papers, 
-and the like. it is not, therefore, ‘a weeding-out sale.’ Collectors 
in various lines will each find opportunities to make coveted ac- 
quisitions. Lovers of illuminated manuscripts will have a treat in 
looking over the psalters, books of offices and hymnals with 
margins made splendid with gold and colors. Amateurs of black- 
letter and gothic woodcuts will be interested in the Statutes of the 
Archbishopric of Mayence, attributed by the best authorities to 
Guttenberg ; in the Cicero of 1466, printed by Fiigt and Schoeffer; 
‘in the copy of the 1569 Strasburg edition of the ‘Ship of Fools,’ 
in Geoffroy de Marnef’s ‘Horae ad usum Trecensem’ with its 
curious borders, many of which, in this copy, are artistically 
colored by hand; and in the Habité Antichi of Vecellio, with its 
noble Italian woodcuts—a copy for which Gen. Hawkins paid 
Duprat $225. The mere scholar will gaze with pleasure on the 
first edition of Martial, Rome, 1470, with initials in gold and 
colors ; on a portion of the first edition of Ficino’s Plato; on the 
‘Rei Rustica’ of 1482, and the Milan Sallust of the same year. 
The collector of old English books will find early editions of 
Chaucer, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson and Spenser. The department 
-of Americana contains 1,211 lots and includes many books of the 
greatest rarity. ' 





The Lounger 


WHEN the eleventh edition of ‘Men of the Time’ appeared, 
three years ago, America realized that there was within = bor- 
-ders a man whose greatness Americans had never comprehended. 
It was not Gen. Grant. Him they knew; nor was he unknown 
to the editor of ‘Men of the Time,’ in whose valued handbook the 
better part of two pages was devoted to, his remarkable career. 
The Great Unknown was ‘GeneralJohn Meredith Read, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Redeemer of Greece, F.S.A., 
M.R.1.A., F.R.G.S., statesman and diplomatist.’ This gentleman’s 
importance, when compared with Gen. Grant, whom his fellow- 
countrymen were agreed in regarding as the most eminent Ameri- 
can of the time, was shown by the amount of space given to his 
biography by the discriminating editor. While the facts in the 
life of Gen. Grant were stated with adequate fulness in less than 
two pages, it was found almost impossible to compress the record 
-of Gen. Read’s achievements into twice that number. Four full 
pages, teeming with large figures and sonorous titles, were required 
to reveal to his astonished countrymen his true place in contem 
rxaneous history. If the figure that they here saw put had been for 
mighty Czsar cut, it could not have commanded greater admira- 
tion. Not marble, nor the gilded monuments of princes, ever 
«contained a nobler blazon of memorable deeds. 
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GEN. READ—so the story began—‘is the representative of a 
family holding a high position in the United States, and intimately 
associated with American history, which sprang ’—so the narrative 
continued—‘from a younger son of the very ancient Berkshire, 
Hertfordshire and Oxfordshire house, seated, says Sir Walter 
Scott, a thousand years ago in Northumbria.’ The family may 
have been seated a thousand years ago, but I venture to say that 
its present representative has never known what it is to sit. He 
has never had time. He has been on the go uninterruptedly from 
the day when he left his nurse’s arms—which he exchanged only 
for the arms of war. At school he ‘commanded a corps of 
National Cadets which furnished 127 officers during the civil war.’ 
At the age of eighteen he ‘won the rank of colonel ;’ at twenty- 
three, that of ‘ brigadier general.’ This was the year before the 
outbreak of the Rebellion. How or from whom Gen. Read won 
these ‘ ranks’ his biographer fails to inform us—whether in a hurdle- 
race or at a game of poker. In Greece,in 1875, he printed a ‘ Let- 
ter upon the Death dies Stanhope’ in Greek and English ; and, 
having previously received the thirty-second degree of Masonry in 
America, ‘Greece gave him the thirty-third and highest.’ 





IN THE twelfth edition of ‘Men of the Time,’ just issued, the 
editor, Mr. Humphry Ward, acknowledges the receipt of ‘ volun- 
teer biographies, many columns long, of persons who have no 
claim to be known beyond the circle of their personal acquaintance.’ 
Of course Gen. Read is not one of these; but I observe that the 
space assigned to him in this issue of the book is smaller by two 
and a quarter pages than it was in the edition of 1884. Sir Wal- 
ter’s allusion to the Northumbrian Reads of 800 or thereabouts has 
vanished into space. But their latter-day representative still ap- 
pears as a milltary prodigy of the first order. 





Mr. HENRY NORMAN writes: ‘I am sorry to trouble you again 
about the unimportant matter of my story in ‘ The Witching Time,’ 
but I am compelled to do so by Mr. Bunce’s statement in your issue 
of January 29th that “the error was the same in the English copies 
of the book.” It seems superfluous to contradict this, as in a 
volume every part of which passed through one’s hands half a 
dozen times, one would hardly be so bat-like as to leave one’s own 
contribution imperfect. As Mr. Bunce is the literary adviser of 
Messrs. Appleton, I am surprised he had not seen their very cour- 
teous letter to the papers a week before, in which they acknowl- 
edged the mistake on comparing the English and American 
editions, and offered to exchange imperfect copies for complete 
ones. Thus you will see there are zo¢ two sides to this shield.’ 





THE error was mine: What Mr. Bunce referred to in his con- 
versation with me was the page-proofs of the English edition—not 
a published copy of the book. ‘I noticed the error at the time,’ he 
writes, ‘but so much had been said that I did not think it worth 
while to notice it. I see now I ought to have done so.’ 





NEw YORK is about to lose one of her chief architectural orna- 
ments by the destruction of the old Dutch’ Refomed Church, at 
Lafayette Place and Fourth street. The former thoroughfare was 
opened through the centre of Vauxhall Garden, then ‘two miles 
into the country,’ as long ago as 1836, and the cornerstone of the 
Church was laid in November of that year. It is a beautiful ex- 
ample of the Greek temple, originally marred by a steeple, which 
was wisely removed when its inappropriateness was realized. 
Turning into Fourth Street last week, I saw a gang of men hard 
at work demolishing the old landmark, whose site is wanted for 
some big mercantile edifice, like the De Vinne Press which faces it. 
If the ground is so preciqus, the massive stone blocks and fluted 
columns might be set up somewhere else, where land is less val- 
uable. The Astor Library is probably the only old building in La- 
fayette Place that will long escape the spoiler’s hand. 





Ir MR. SEDELMEYER got $120,000 for Munkacsy’s painting of 
‘Christ Before Pilate,’ he made a handsome profit on the original 
rice. The picture was painted to: order, and he paid the artist 
12,000 for it. This was considered a good price, for it was in the 
days before Jules Breton’s canvases brought $45,000 under the 
hammer. To the general public Mr. acony: why profits from the 
exhibition must have seemed much larger than they were. To 
them it was gnly a big picture in a room, the owner having nothing 
to do but to take in the money paid at the door. They didn't 
understand that there were endless expenses connected with its 
exhibition, such as the rent of the hall, the gas (no small item as it 
was burned all day as well as throughout the evening), ushers, ad- 
vertising, etc., all of which mounted up, I am told, to about $1,500 
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a week. Many a theatre floats an entire company on much less 


money than that. 





WHY doesn’t some enterprising American start a publishing 
business on the American plan in London? There is nothing but 
bickering and bad feeling in the half-profit method of the English 

ublisher. Mr. Walter Besant, who has just raised an outcry in 

ngland against publishers’ practices, cannot be pooh-poohed as 
a disappointed author, aggrieved because his works do not sell. 
Every one knows that they are justly popular and command a wide 
sale, so that what he says is not the querulous complaint of an un- 
successful man. He has come out in this bold way, not in his own 
behalf, but in that of his less fortunate brethren of the guild. A 
few more such attacks as this, and English publishers will awake 
to the fact that some one with newer and more popular methods 
will get the cream of the publishing business in Great Britain. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes. 

DE NEUVILLE’S celebrated military picture, ‘The Storming of 
Tel-el-Kebir,’ painted for the English Fine Art Society, is on ex- 
hibition at Knoedler’s. It shows the decisive action of Sept. 13, 
1882, which brought Sir Garnet Wolseley’s campaign in Egypt to 
a victoricus ending. The Highland Brigade is seen pressing down 
into the trench which runs back from the foreground, and climbing 
up the parapet on the other side to meet the enemy. Egyptians 
and Highlanders lie dead, dying and wounded in the trench and on 
the slopes. The treatment is episodical. Each of the 100 figures 
presents a distinct individuality, and the groups are full of interest 
and action. The composition appears to have no central point. 
The painter has seized the scene as it actually presented itself to 
eye-witnesses, without regard to pictorial conventionalities. The 
tone is very fine, the early morning light lending itself admirably to 
the painter’s purpose, and harmoniously subduing the brilliant 
uniforms of the Black Watch and the Highland Brigade. 


—Seventeen drawings by Edouard Detaille are on exhibition at 
Knoedler’s. They depict groups of French soldiers from 1789 to 
1859, and are beautifully executed in India-ink with pen and brush, 


— of them being tinted with water-color or accented with Chinese 
white. 


—Knoedler & Co. have just published a large etching by Le 
Conteux, after a picture by Jules Breton, called ‘Luncheon in the 
Harvest Field.’ It shows three peasant women in the foreground of 
a landscape, two sitting, the third lying on the ground. Breton 
has expressed himself as greatly pleased with this interpretation of 


er The remarque is a head of the painter etched by him- 
self. 


—Otto Grundman’s portrait of Celia Thaxter is on exhibition 
at the gallery of the Boston Art Club. 


—The sum requisite for the purchase of George Fuller’s ‘ Are- 
thusa’ has been almost wholly subscribed by well-known patrons 
of art in Boston. Little doubt remains of its being secured for the 
Art Museum of that city. 


—Tuesday last was ‘ art students’ day’ at the Stewart exhibition 
at the American Art Galleries. The doors were closed to the 
public from nine until four, during which time all art-students 
were admitted free on presenting passes signed by the president 
nf = secretary of the school or organization to which they be- 
onged. 


—Ninety-six paintings by Mr. William M. Chase were sold at 
Moore’s gallery on the evenings of March 2 and 3 for about 
$10,000. Among the prices paid were $500 for the oil ‘In the 
Studio,’ and $500 for the large water-color ‘A Summer Afternoon 


in Holland.’ The large oil ‘A Summer Afternoon in Holland’ - 


was withdrawn in favor of an outside bid. ‘Memories’ brought 
$340, ‘ Landscape with Sheep’ $300, and ‘The Tambourine Girl,’ 
a large work in distemper, $300. 

—Mr. Newman E. Montross’s collection of American paintings 
was on exhibition at Moore’s gallery from March 7 to 11, the date 
of auction sale; It was apparent that the pictures composing it 
had been selected by one familiar with the best aspects of Ameri- 
can art, especially in landscape. Of the seventy pictures shown, 
many were fine examples. George Inness’s ‘Sunrise in the Woods,’ 
a piece of glowing color, and Bruce Crane’s ‘Sunset’ and ‘ After a 
Shower,’ with its fresh color, shadowy foreground and sunlit dis- 
tant pasture, were noticeable works. Charles Melville Dewey had 
a strong impression of light and color (‘Sunset’) and ‘ Autumnal 
Shadows,’ a landscape in a light key with gray atmospheric effect. 
Rehn, McCord, Lyell Carr, Kenyon Cox, Warren Eaton, Foster, 
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Murphy, Wyant, Van Boskerck, Bolton Jones, Tryon and Swain 
Gifford were well represented by landscapes. Mr. Blashfield’s 
‘Roman Fiancée Vowing her Dolls to the Patron Deity,’ F. D.. 
Millet’s classical girl in white fastening her strophion, Mr. Church's. 
girl hugging the moon and Frank C. Jones’s well-handled rustic 
types were conspicuous among the figure-subjects. 

—At the sale of the paintings, engravings, colonial furniture and 
bric-A-brac of Mr. E. p Henry, at Ortgies’s gallery,on March 2, 
the artist’s own works brought $2,484, the highest price, $200, be- 
ing paid for a small picture called ‘Old Enemies.’ Mr. Henry’s an- 
tique furniture sold for $5,000.——The sale of the Charles H. Ma- 
guire collection took place at the Bucken gallery on the evenings. 
of March 3 and 4. A picture by Paul Vernon brought $465, one 
by Ernest Parton $390, and ‘ The Approaching Storm,’ by Daubig- 
ny, $120. 

—The Society of American Artists have engaged for their ninth 
exhibition the new Yandell gallery at the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and 19th Street. It is ninety feet long and twenty-five feet wide.. 
The exhibition will be opened April 18 and closed May 14. April 
15 will be ‘varnishing day’ and ‘press day.’ The committee on 
selection comprises Carroll Beckwith, Robert Blum, W. M. Chase, 
W. A. Coffin, Kenyon Cox, Bruce Crane, Charles Melville Dewey, 
T. W. Dewing, Wyatt Eaton, F. W. Freer, Gilbert Gaul, Thomas. 
Hovenden, George Inness, Jr., Eastman Johnson, Francis Jones, 
Bolton Jones, John Lafarge, Homer Martin, G. W. Maynard, R. 
C. Minor, J. F. Murphy, Walter L. Palmer, W. M. J. Rice, A. P. 
Ryder, Aug. St. Gaudens, Walter Shirlaw and Alden Weir. The- 
hanging committee consists of Edwin Elwell, Siddons Mowbray 
and Irving R. Wiles. 


—The artists in the studio building at 106 West 55th Street 
gave their annual reception last Saturday afternoon. Mr. Shurtleff 
showed a large autumn subject (‘A Mountain Brook ’) and several. 
small Adirondack pictures; Mr. Beckwith, ‘ Christ Before the Mul-- 
titude;’ Mr. Niles a portrait of a bride; and Mr. Shields his ‘Mozart 
Singing his Requiem’ and a large picture called ‘ Pygmalia.’ 

—Ex-Governor Sprague’s collection of pictures will be placed 
on exhibition at the Moore gallery next Monday, previous to sale. 


—Casper Buberl, a New York sculptor, has just completed the: 
fifth and last model for the terra-cotta panels to adorn Garfield’s. 
monument. It represents the dead President lying in state with 
the people passing by, and contains twenty-one lifesize figures. 
The other panels represent Garfield as a school-teacher, a soldier, 
an orator, and taking the oath of office as President. 


—Mr. Worthington Whittredge, N. A., exhibited a collection of his. 
pictures, painted during the last twenty years, at Ortgies’s gallery 
previous to their sale by auction on March 9th. The catalogue 
contained seventy-five numbers, and the collection comprised land~ 
scapes, interiors, rustic houses and coast subjects. In some of the 
landscapes a very fine quality of color was noticeable, and they 
were equally praiseworthy for truth of light and atmosphere. A 
tender appreciation of nature. in many moods is the keynote of Mr. 
Whittredge’s talent. His ‘Brook Among the Hills’ has a lovely 
tremulousness worthy of Corot. ‘An Old Home by the Lake’ is. 
handled broadly and freely. ‘The Woods in Sunshine,’ ‘ Trout- 
Brook in the Catskills,’ a ‘ Rhode Island Barnyard ’ and ‘ Afternoon 
on a Dairy Farm’ show to advantage his skill in rendering sun- 
light effects. 


—The colored plate accompanying the March Art Amateur 
represents a flock of blue-capped titmice against a delicate spring- 
time sky. The supplement contains outline sketches of figures and 
designs for ecclesiastical embroidery, for fruit-plate decoration, for 
repoussé brass, and a sheet of monograms. The body of the 
magazine has a fully illustrated notice of the Graves collection; a 
well-written article on the Water-color Exhibition; one on the- 
Stewart Collection, with drawings by Hopkinson Smith and Leon 
Moran; a double-page pen-and-ink drawing of ‘Chinese Prim-- 
roses, by Victor Dangon, and the usual editorial and departmental- 
features. 


—Adolph Mengel, the greatest of living German draughtsmen 
and most humorous of caricaturists, is represented in the March 
Magazine of Art by an etching of Courtry’s after his painting 
called ‘ Forced Contributions.’ Mengel’s keen observation of char- 
acter can easily be recognized in it, but his own touch with the pen 
is better than Courtry’s with the etching needle. The illustrated 
articles include one on ‘Current Art’ (English) with engravings 
after John White, T. B. Kennington, Edwin Hayes and George: 
Clausen. There is an account of the Blue Mountains, New South 
Wales, with four well-engraved sketches of their scenery. Ludwig™ 
Passini is illustrated by engravings from four of his pictures of 
modern Venetian life. ‘The Artist’s Model,’ ‘Some Treasures of 


the National Gallery ’ and ‘ The Myth of Odysseus and the Sirens” 
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are also illustrated, the latter with reproductions of Greek vase 
paintings. The remarkable woodcut by Lepére, after his impres- 
sionistic picture ‘ The Sand-Harvest,’ first published in the Revue 
Illustrée, is given as an extra plate. 


—A cg ogy pe etching by Massé after a fine Cuyp in the 
National Gallery, ‘ Landscape and Cattle, Evening,’ is given with 
the March Portfolio. A paper on costume and art is illustrated 
by pen-and-ink sketches of costumes of the Renaissance and of the 
peau. day. An excellent photogravure, carefully touched up by 

and, of one of Samuel Palmer’s imaginative drawings, representing 
a scene from Bunyan, is given. There is a curious article on 
‘The Skirts of London a Hundred Years Ago,’ with reproductions 
of old engravings; a clever etching by Brunet-Debaines of St. 
Paul’s, from Bankside; a letter from Greta Bridge by the late 
William Hull, with picturesque bits in pen-and-ink; and the second 
article of a series on ‘ Half-Timber Houses in the Weald of Kent 
and Neighborhood,’ with interesting illustrations. 





Philip Bourke Marston. 
[The Saturday Review.) 

THERE has been no more pathetic figure than that of Philip 
Marston in our recent literary annals. In his fourth year he be- 
came blinded by cataract, and an operation, which was successful 
for the moment, did not finally restore his sight. From childhood 
to the day of his death he was totally blind ; in one of the rare in- 
stances where he has touched upon his bereavement in his poetry 
he speaks of ‘the densest midnight of my life.’ To lack sight is a 
terrible thing to the wealthy, to the adroit, to the cheerful; and 
Marston was poor and unskilful and without hope. Of late his 
bodily health had been declining, and last Monday he died. He 
had many friends, and friends of exceptional tenderness. Not one 
of them would be cruel enough to wish him back. The facts of 
his history are briefly given. He was born on the 13th of August, 
1850, and was therefore when he died half way through his thirty- 
seventh year. In 1870 he published his first volume of poems, 
‘Song-Tide,’ a book of singular promise for a youth of twenty. 
We learn in the recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, as pub- 
lished since his death by more than one disciple, that the high 
regard for these verses expressed by Rossetti was not the mere 
result of a desire to cheer the darkness of the writer. The book 
was better received than either of its successors, and a second 
edition was presently called for. It was the record, mainly in son- 
nets, of what the author called ‘an ordinary but bitter phase of 
love,’ a heart passionately attached, and without hope of favour- 
able response. In ‘All in All’ (1875), a volume also principally in 
sonnets, a love rewarded by affection and a heart made satisfied 
for the moment are dashed to the ground by bereavement. The 
writer promised a third division, to be entitled ‘A Pilgrimage.’ 
This never appeared; but in 1883 he Do age a collection of 
miscellaneons poems entitled ‘Wind Voices.’ Of late he had 
written stories, many of which have appeared in American period- 
icals; he wrote these because it was necessary to him to eke out 
his slender income, and because his infirmity closed all other paths 
to literary work that would pay. But it is his verse by which his 
name must stand or fall. 

His talent was a very real one, delicate, distinguished, impas- 
sioned. The main drawback to his verse, its want of variety and 
general interest, was incident on his peculiar circumstances. He 
sang in a darkened chamber, and he could only repeat certain notes, 
with a limited variation. His poetry, indeed, suggests some curious 
reflections as to the degree to which an observation of external nature 
can be unwittingly feigned. Marston had an extraordinary objection, 
which added greatly to his own social discomfort, to any reference 
being made to the fact of his blindness. This personal.scruple was 
repeated in his verse, in which every effort was made to seem as 
though the writer shared the advantages of those whose sight is 
perfect. It is true that the objects described are conventional— 
‘red roses,’ ‘grey skies,’ and ‘soft white wings;’ but it is matter 

' for surprise that a poet blind from —7 should bring colour and 
; form into his verse at all. There is all the difference in the world 
between these perfunctory images and the subtle, often singularly 
exquisite, allusions to perfume and sound. Some of Marston’s lines 
about the wind have scarcely been surpassed. In his earliest 
volume he cried :— ‘ 
Blow, autumn wind of this tempestuous night ! 
Roar through this garden, and bear down these trees ; 
Surely to-night thy voice is as the sea’s, 
And all my heart exultant in thy might, 
and the same intense sympathy with the various voices of the wind 
animates what is perhaps the most beautiful of all his pieces, the 
dialogue called ‘The Rose and the Wind.’ He had a very deli- 
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cate ear, and one of the best features of his poetry is its melodious 
and highly-finished quality as verse. 

We have been careful not to risk falling into excess of enthu- 
siasm concerning a poet whose early death we deplore, and for 
whose character and talents we had a high esteem. We will, 
therefore, allow a great man, who was the dead poet’s guide and 
friend, to speak on his behalf. Philip Bourke Marston received the 
high distinction of being addressed in the following sonnet by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti :— 


Sweet Poet, thou of whom these years that roll 
Must one day yet the burdened birthright learn, 
And by the darkness of thine eyes discern 

How piercing was the sight within thy soul ; — 

Gifted apart, thou goest to the great goal, 

A cloud-bound radiant spirit, strong to earn 

Light-reft that prize for which loud myriads yearn 
Vainly light-blest—the Seer’s aureole ; 

And doth thine ear, divinely dowered to catch 
All spheral sounds in thy song blest so well, 

Still hearken for my voice’s slumbering spell 
With wistful love? Ah! let the Muse now snatch 
My wreath for thy young brows, and bend to watch 

Thy veiled transfiguring sense’s miracle. 





The Largest Library in the World. 
[The Standard, London.] 

By FAR the largest library in the world is the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris. It is so large that nobody knows how many 
books it contains. They have never yet been all catalogued or 
counted, and when the classification of a great library falls behind 
it takes some time to get it in order, especially when no attempt is. 
made to bring up the arrears. Current went and new acquisi- 
tions are now catalogued in this library as received, but many old 
collections—amongst others, the official documents relating to the: 
Revolution—still lie unassqrted. Mere bulk, then, goes for little,. 
unless it is accompanied with utility. As to this, and as to the- 
accommodation it provides for readers, the French National Li-- 
brary is a long way behind the reading-room of the British. 
Museum, and vexatious restrictions and needless formalities meet. 
the reader at every turn. But before referring to its organization: 
we shall pass a coup d'ail over the history of this remarkable col-- 
lection, which, though sold by impecunious kings and otherwise 
dispersed more than once, has never been so widely scattered that 
it could not wholly or partially be brought together again. 

The earliest nucleus of a national library in France was made b 
the Emperor Charlemagne, and some of his manuscripts are still 
preserved in the present collection. At the death of the Emperor, 
the books were sold and the procceds given to the poor. His suc-- 
cessor, however, Louis le Debonnaire, had a taste for literature, and 
gathered a few volumes together. He was followed by St. Louis,. 
who bought up as many of the works of the early Christian writers 
as he could get. At his death the library was dispersed again. 
This time it fell to the monasteries. From the time of Saint Louis 
to the days of John the Good (1350), the library had little -merit ;. 
but after the battle of Poitiers it had grown sufficiently to be 
thought worth plundering, and accordingly the English carried 
most of it away with them. One Bible then taken is now in the 
British Museum. There was a library in the reigns of Philip the 
Hardy and Philip the Bel, but the real founder of the Royal Li-- 
brary of France was Charles the Wise. He had a collection of 
about 1000 books, which at that time was considerable. He, indis-- 
creetly, however, lent some of his books out to read, and as, at this 
early period, the habit of never returning books borrowed had been 
contracted, thus lost several volumes. Soon after this the whole 
collection was sold to the Duke of Bedford, and brought to Eng- 
land, but was dispersed at his death in 1435, and some of the works. 
found their way back to France. Charles VII. was too much occu- 
pied with politics to look after a library, but Louis IX. and Charles 
VIII. were both collectors. So was Louis XI., many of whose 
books still exist, Francis I. had a library at Fontainebleau, with 
Budé as his librarian, and from the time of Henri II. to Charles 
IX. the library remained there, and went on increasing. In the 
reign of eat tebe monarch it was removed to Paris, and in the- 
course of the transference several valuable works were stolen. 

Between the reign of Henri IV. and the time of Catherine de- 
Medicis—who augmented the collection largely—the library was. 
changed from place to place in Paris, and at every change suffered 
more or less from pillage. A catalogue made out in 1622 showed: 
that there were then 6,000 volumes, of which very few were printed 
books. Large private collections were bequeathed to the library about 
this time, and under the indefatigable activity of Colbert it went on 
prospering. In 1666 it was installed in the Rue Vivienne, and after 
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‘the death of Mazarin—whose great collection went to form a library 
by themselves—was placed in his palace in the Rue de Richelieu, 
where it has since remained. In 1688 the library had already 
swelled to 43,000 printed books and 10,000 manuscripts. Louvois, 
‘who succeeded Colbert in its management, resolved to open it to 
the ‘learned of all nations’ forstudy. The time given to the learned 
to pursue their researches was limited, only two hours a week, so 
that we find that Voltaire and others borrowed books from the 
librarian. The library was well arranged, and getting into good 
working order at the time of the Revolution, which we are told 
opened up a new era of prosperity for it. All the great chateaux 
‘were then plundered, monasteries ransacked, religious institutions 
pillaged, and everything seized was confiscated and declared 
national een. Some of the princes of the blood and the 
emigrés had magnificent collections of books, and these were 
among the:spoils. For months books came pouring into Paris from 
all directions. Among the collections were those of Talleyrand, 
Rochochouart, Phillipe d’Orleans, Renard, Montaigne, Choiseul, 
Egmont, and Montmorency. Some of the books were sent to the 
Sorbonne, but the majority fell to the National Library. The 
dibrarians were quite overwhelmed with the hauls that were carted 
pell-mell into the building, and the sudden acquisition upset the 
whole organization of the library. The Terror decreed that a 
copy of every book published in France should be sent for preser- 
vation in the National Library, and. not content with appropriating 
all the great collections they could lay their hands on, sent out 
«commissioners to Greece, Italy, Germany, and other countries to 
‘buy more. In 1807 it was roughly estimated that the library con- 
tained about half a million of books. Then came Napoleon, who 
‘was also good to the library. Wherever his victorious hosts went 
a flock of human vultures followed, carrying off the booty, and 
thus more hauls of books were brought to the French capital. But 
not all to remain there, for, after Waterloo, Germany, Belgium, 
Bavaria, Austria, and other countries stepped in and claimed their 
‘prints and manuscripts. 

Since the days of Napoleon the library has gone on augmenting. 

Now and then an extraordinary grant has been given to purchase 
books, and every printer is bound to send two copies of every book 
he prints to the library. This is a very unsatisfactory arrange- 
-ment, as printer sometimes means printer, engraver, and binder, so 
that frequently the books reach the library by instalments; and 
then only by the roundabout way of a general depot. The num- 
‘ber sent to the depot fluctuates greatly. From 1860 to 1874 the 
number of books Paris produced was nearly double that which 
«came from the provinces, but since that time the provinces are a 
dong way ahead, whether this be a criterion to literary activity or 
not. In 1881 books from Paris numbered 9,702, from the depart- 
Ments, 23,094 ; and in 1884 books from Paris were 8,156 ; those from 
the departments, 50,606. This does not include periodical publi- 
cations. Other means which the library has of increasing its stock 
‘is by exchanging duplicate copies with foreign libraries, by receiv- 
ing from learned societies, by donations, and by purchases. In 
1884, 5,609 books were bought, and 4,049 received as donations. 
“The total number of books in the library is about two and a half 
millions. Only part of the books are catalogued, and all the cata- 
ilogues are not accessible to the readers. The catalogue of his- 
itorical works is complete, and includes 363,125 books on French 
‘history alone. There are sets of imperfect catalogues which the 
‘librarians use and try to ferret out works asked for, but not always 
‘with success. Since 1871 a catalogue of the new acquisitions has 
‘been issued as a monthly periodical—not a convenient method— 
and a subject list of recent works exists. The reading-room— 
salle de travail—is much less than the reading-room of the 
British Museum, and cannot be compared to it in point of arrange- 
‘ment, convenience, or with regard to the service. Readers have 
to go through useless formalities, but more or less red tape must 
‘be expected at every French institution. No writing material be- 
yond ink is supplied, and should anyone attempt to pass out of the 
room with a twopenny notebook in his hand, though it is his own 
‘property, the functionary at the entrance will come down upon 
shim like a detective on a malefactor. As a guarantee that he is 
not walking off with national property, he must be furnished with 
a laissez passer. In 1884, 71,932 readers went to this room, and 
-213,744 books were referred to. There is another room for con- 
sulting manuscripts, a department for engravings and maps, and 
.a public room which is open to everybody without tickets, and 
furnished with about 50,000 books of general literature. The 
Jibrary is open from ten to four o’cléck on week-days, and the 
public part on Sundays as well. rom a fear that the buildings 
-would be set on fire, no light has ever been introduced into it. The 
sum allowed for expenses is not a third of [that which is] given to 
the British Museum library. 
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MR. BISHOP ON MR. HOWELLS.—The following article is taken, 
with considerable abbreviations, from the New York CRITIC. We 
print it for two reasons. First, because in some parts it is inter- 
esting on its own merits ; secondly, because in others it throws an 
interesting side-light on the log-rolling’ controversy. From this 
latter point of view it affords us a welcome opportunity of meeting 
an objection that is often made to our advocacy of fearless criticism. 
Is a friend never to praise a friend? it is asked. To which we 
answer, Let him do it as much and as often as he likes, provided 
always that he does like Mr. W. H. Bishop, the author of this 
article, and openly states what heis about. Mr. Howells, it seems, 
was once.very kind to Mr. Bishop, and now Mr. Bishop comes 
forward to do what he considers a kindness to Mr. Howells. But 
he makes no secret about it. ‘I may incline,’ he says, ‘ to a certain 
friendly bias, though even a little extreme in this may be pardoned.’ 
Certainly it may; it is very harmless and even a little taking. 
When A says, openly and under his own name, ‘ My genial friend 
B, you are a capital writer,’ and B replies with equal unreserve, 
‘My genial friend A, you’re another,’ no one is the worse for it. 
Nay, every one is a little the better. A and B have done each 
other mutual good offices, and the public being duly put on its 
guard makes allowances for the friendly bias. All that we pro- 
test against is the deception of the public by palming off the. 
discharge of civilities as independent criticism.— 7he Pall Mall 
Gazette. 





A WRITER ABOUT WHOM CRITICS AGREE.—If there is any 
writer of the time about whom the critics of England and America 
substantially agree, it is Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson. There is 
something in his work, precisely what it is not easy to say, which 
engages and fixes the attention from the first page to the last, 
which shapes itself before the mind’s eye while reading, and which 
refuses to be forgotten long after the book which revealed it has 
been closed and put away. There are two stories in the volume 
containing his ‘ New Arabian Nights,’ both night adventures, the 
more powerful one an adventure of that scoundrel and man of 
genius, the poet Villon, which seared themselves into our recollec- 
tion years ago, and which are as vivid there now as some of the 
terrible things in Shakspeare. The quality by which Mr. Steven- 
son is chiefly distinguished, and which differentiates his writing 
from the story-writing of the period, is imagination—the power of 
creating characters which are as real as creatures of flesh and 
blood, and of devising and maping events which are as inevitable 
as fate. Beyond all the writers of his time, he is remarkable for 
clearness and accuracy of vision; he seems to see, and we believe 
he does see, all that he describes, and he makes all his readers see 
likewise. How he accomplishes this last feat, which is a very un- 
common one, we have never been able to discover, for on return- 
ing to a scene or a chapter which has impressed us deeply, which 
has sent the blood tingling through our veins, or has darkened our 
souls with foreboding, we have always failed to detect the secret 
of his power. It can hardly be in his language, which is always 
of the simplest, nor in the feeling that he depicts, which is always 
natural, and often common; but it is there all the same.—f. AH. 
Stoddard, in The Mail and Express. 





How Mr. CABLE CAME TO WRITE.—What kind of work did I 
do? That’s a question, and there is where the trouble came in. 
There was no such a thing as a division of labor those days, and 
each man had to do anything and everything that might turn up. 
I had stipulated at first not to do certain kinds of reporting, and this 
didn’t please the old man very well. It was one of his rules that 
each man should do whatever was required of him, and I became 
rather in his way. Then I wanted to be always writing, and they 


‘ wanted me to be always reporting. This didn’t work well, and so 


when the summer came on and they began to reduce expenses, it 
was intimated that my resignation would be accepted. I vowed 
that I would never have anything to do with a newspaper again, 
and I went back to book-keeping. I was in a large cotton house, 
and I kept their accounts for a while, until I finally offered to take 
entire charge of the counting-room at so much mg 2 per year and 
hire what assistants I wanted. This suited the firm as well as 
it did me, and I began to doymore and more literary labor. Finally 
I employed a cashier, and all day I would write at my desk, only 
being consulted by him on important matters. I was making a be- 
ginning then. I first carried on a weekly column in the Picayune, 
but it wasn’t very pleasant to work for a paper managed by a board 
of directors, and at last I quit it. This writing of trifles after a 
while grew wearisome, and I resolved to put it into stories. But it 
was not until about six years ago that I abandoned mercantile 
pursuits entirely for a purely literary life. 1 drifted into it.in the 
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most natural way in the world, and I wouldn’t abandon it now for 
all the fortune that could be made elsewhere.”—G. W. Cable, in 
New Orleans Picayune. 





‘FLAP-DOODLE.’—We have received from America a copy of 
correspondence between Mr. Henry M. Stanley and Colonel Finley 
Anderson, relating to the departure of the former from America. 
It is not of great intrinsic importance, though the kindness of the 
sentiments reciprocally expressed is particularly appropriate to the 
festive season, and we allude to it for the purpose of giving any of 
our readers who may be ignorant of the technicalities of American 
literary expression an excellent example of what is meant by the 
term ‘flap-doodle.’ The letter entitled ‘Anderson to Stanley’ 
concludes as follows :—‘ Far beyond the Congo to which you are 
probably returning, far beyond the Nyanza on which the dusky 
Empress had seen your white-winged shallop sailing, there is one 
more river you have yet to cross, one more country to explore, un- 
known to you, unknown to us. We hope that your departure on 
that final expedition may be long delayed. We hope that your 
passage of that dark mysterious flood may be as peaceful as your 
Pano to Uganda. We hope that when you shall have landed on 
that further shore and explored the river to its source, it will have 
led you along pleasant paths to that fountain of youth and life and 
love that springs eternal from the abode of the Creator.’ This, 
dear reader, is ‘ flap-doodle.’— 7he Pall Mall Gazette. 





Notes 


BISHOP POTTER will contribute to next week’s CRITIC a lead- 
ing article, entitled ‘ An Evening in the House of Commons.’ The 
paper is one of the first fruits of his recent visit to Europe, and 
will record his impressions of some of the leading speakers in 
Parliament. The same number will contain a characterization of 
the late Mr. Beecher by one of the ablest of the younger genera- 
tion of American theologians. 


—Mr. Thomas Stevens, Oxéing’s bicycle editor, will gather into 
a book his magazine articles describing his tour of the world. 


—‘ My Grave’ is the title of one of the last poems of the late P. 
B. Marston, the blind young English poet. It expresses his desire 
to be buried in the country, away from the noisy metropolis in 
which he was born and bred. It will appear in the April Lzppzn- 
cott’s. The current /udependent contains a poem by Mr. Mars- 
ton entitled ‘ Alas!’ 


—Mr. Lowell has begun the delivery of a course of six lectures 
on English literature at the Lowell Institute. The first was read 
to a crowded house on Tuesday evening of this week. 


—Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, of the Philadelphia Press, who has 
translated a number of Russian novels, is delivering a series of six 
lectures on ‘ Russia and Russian Literature’ in Philadelphia. The 
first, on ‘ The History of Russia in its Dramatic and Poetic As- 
pects,” was given on the afternoon of the Ist inst., and repeated in 
the evening before the Mermaid Club in Germantown. 


—‘ There are not so many readable books published in the year,’ 
says the London Sfectator, ‘that the public is likely to prove itself 
forgetful of Mr. Lowell’s new volume of Addresses.’ 


—Mrs. James Brown Potter, compiler of ‘My Recitations,’ has 
signed a contract with Russell & Bashford, managers of the Hay- 
market Theatre, London, to act there during the current season. 
She will appear first as Ann Silvester in Wilkie Collins’s ‘Man 
and Wife.’ 


—The Birmingham Owl says that ‘a correspondent having 
sent to the poet Browning a copy of the leading article in the Dazly 
Mail of Friday, the 3d inst., entitled “Is it Poetry ?” has received 
the following chianistinatic and trenchant reply: ’— 

1g WARWICK CRESCENT, W., roth February, 1887. 

Degar.S1r,—I am sure you mean very kindly, but I have had too long 
an experience of the inability of the human goose to do other than cackle 
when benevolent and hiss when malicious, and no amount of goose 
criticism shall make me lift a heel against what waddle; behind it. Be- 
lieve me, dear Sir, yours very sincerely, ROBERT BROWNING. 


—The Pall Mall Gazette relates of Queen Margaret of Italy 
that, when questioned recently by the French Ambassador concern- 
ing the non-appearance of a promised novel from her pen, she 
assured him that he would have been more disappointed if it had 
been published, than he could possibly be at its failure to appear. 
She had sent it over a wom de plume to one of the best Roman peri- 
Odicals, and the editor had rejected it. In the Middle Ages his 
head would probably have been cut off for such an exhibition of 
bad taste and judgment. To-day, the og author merely remarks, 
‘with a smile,’ that she is ‘content with one crown’ and will no 
longer strive for the laurel. 
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—Fitzgerald Molloy has been spending the winter in Africa in- 
vestigating certain branches of occult science under the direction. 
of an Arab mystic. The results of his experience will be em- 
bodied in a novel, which Messrs. Ward & Downey, of London, will. 
publish next September. 


—In May Ticknor & Co. will begin the publication of a series. 


of fifty-cent paper-covered volumes for summer reading, to be- 


made up of successful recent novels, together with several new 
ones by popular writers. They will be issued once a week for 
three months. Among the successive volumes will be some 
of the works of Blanche Howard, Edgar Fawcett, E. W. Howe,,. 
Barrett Wendell and Virginia W. Johnson. 


—A course of eight lectures on theological and scientific subjects, 
on the Morse foundation, will be delivered in the Adams Chapel of 
the Union Theological Seminary, this city, by Prof. Josiah P. Cooke, 
of Harvard, at 8 P.M.,on March 11, 12, 18, 19, 25 and 26, and: 
April 1 and 2. 

—In response to a general demand, which found expression in. 
these columns and elsewhere, Berlioz’s ‘ Trojans in Carthage’ will 
be repeated under Mr. Van der Stucken’s direction at Chickering 
Hall, next Thursday evening. 


—Another onperenty of hearing Friulein Adele Aus der Ohe: 
in public will be afforded by the fifth concert of the Symphony 
Society, at the Metropolitan Opera House, this (Saturday) evening. 
Liszt’s First Concerto for piano and orchestra will be played. The 
orchestral selections will be from Bach, Schumann, Wagner and. 
bis ayer 

—A marble monument to Joseph Maas, the popular English 
tenor who sang in English opera in this country some years ago,. 
has just been unveiled in West Hampstead Cemetery. . 

—The author of ‘ Demos’ is about to publish ‘ Thyrza: A Tale.” 

— The Atheneum is authority for the statement that the present: 
Tory Government has cut down the grants to the British Museum 
by $50,000. The allowance for buying printed books is reduced. 
by $20,000. 

—The Library Journal for Jan.—Feb. prints a list of all the 
libraries in the United States, in 1884, containing 1,000 volumes or 
more. There are about 3,000 of them. Mr. Isaac S. Osterhout 
is reported to have recently bequeathed $300,000 to the city of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., for a public library. Lzbrary Notes will begin,. 
‘as soon as space allows,’ a series of views of leading library build- 
ings with plans. 

—The firm of D. Lothrop & Co., composed exclusively of mem- 
bers of the Lothrop family, has been reorganized under the name 
of the D. Lothrop Co. Its additional members are E. S. Brooks, 
formerly of St. Vicholas, W.H. Arnold, formerly with John Wana- 
maker, and E. H. Pennell, formerly with D. Lothrop & Co. 


—‘ Woodland Tales’ is the title of the latest volume by the au- 
thor of ‘The Buchholz Family.’ 


—Lord Tennyson has written two hymns, one for morning, the- 
other for evening, for the boys in the Gordon Home rear Ports- 
mouth, England. 


—Mr. Norman cables from London that Robert Buchanan has 
in press a volume of prose and verse to be called ‘ Latter-Da 
Leaves ;* also that Mr. Yates Thompson, proprietor of Zhe Pa 
Mall Gazette, sailed in the Umbria, last Saturday, for a short visit 
to the United States. 


—M. de Lesseps has written his memoirs, which will be pub- 
lished in two volumes under the title of ‘Souvenirs de Quarante 
Ans.’ 

—‘Douglas Duane,’ by Edgar Fawcett, will be the complete 
novel in Lippzncott’s for April. Mr. Fawcett is said to think it 
‘one of the best things he has ever done.’ (Self-)approbation 
from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed. In the same magazine 
Mrs. Lillie writes of ‘ Belgravian Bohemia,’ giving glimpses of 
William Black, W. S. Gilbert, Herbert Spencer, George H. Bough- 
ton, George Eliot, Ruskin, Carlyle and others. : 

—Mr. William B. Merrill, a Philadelphia journalist now in his 
twenty-eighth year, has succeeded Mr. Talcott Williams as manag- 
ing editor of the Press of that city. 


—Writing from Tannersville, N. Y., over an assumed name, An- 
thony Comstock recently procured from John A. Wilson, of the Globe 


Publishing Co., of Paulsborough, N. J., a copy of Balzac’s ‘Contes. 


Drolatiques,’ and one of Margaret of Navarre’s ‘ L’ Heptaméron.’ 


Wilson was tried for circulating obscene literature through the- 


mails, convicted and sentenced at Trenton on the 3d inst. to two 


years’ imprisonment and to gi fine of $500 and costs. There- 


is a bill before the New York Legislature prohibiting the playing 


of a trick of the kind employed by Comst6ck in obtaining evidence- 


against this New Jersey publisher. 
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—Prof. Lanciani’s lecture on Wednesday of last week was on 
«The Foundation of Rome, the Pre-historic City and the Tiber ;’ 
on Friday he lectured on ‘The Forum,’ and on Tuesday last on 
« The Libraries.’ There were extensive private as well as public li- 
braries, he said, the most famous of the public ones being that placed 
by Trajan in his forum, subsequently removed when Diocletian 
built his baths. As much as $16,000 was paid in one case to Pto- 
lemy II. for an original parchment, and he gladly sold copies of it ; 
other prices mentioned were $4,000 and $1,600. His subject yes- 
terday (Friday) was ‘The House of the Vestals.’ On Tuesday 
next he will speak on‘ The Campagna’ and on Friday his topic 
will be ‘Recently Discovered Treasures ’—a theme on which he 
can speak with even more authority than on any other, since all 
discoveries in Rome are made under his own superintendence. 

—The new edition of Rossetti’s works will be brought out in 
this country by Roberts Bros. 


—The highest — ever paid for a book in Germany is said to 
be $1,650, given the other day at Cologne for a copy of the origi- 
nal Latin edition of the ‘ Letters of Columbus,’ printed in 1493. 
—Mr. Elliot Stock, the London publisher, has done many things 
to make his name revered by the plodding bibliophile, but nothing 
will give him a warmer corner in the collector’s heart than the 
ag rr of Book Prices Current, a record of the prices brought 
y books sold by auction in England. It will be published 
monthly and sold to subscribers only at 11. 5s. 6d. per annum. 
Here we will have a contemporary supplement to Allibone, 
Lowndes, Watt and other bibliographers, and from the nature of 
the publication there is every reason for supposing that it will be 
more correct than the works of any of these industrious gentle- 
men. A complete index will be furnished at the end of the year. 


—McHale, Rohde & Co., of the Bargain Bookstore in Cortlandt 
Street, send us an ingeniously contrived calendar for 1887. 


—Mrs. Logan declares that her late husband’s forthcoming 
book, ‘ The Volunteer Soldier in America,’ was completed by his 
hand. 

—T. Y. Crowell & Co. will publish immediately ‘ Prof. Johnny,’ 
by the author of ‘ Birchwood ;’ ‘Sigrid,’ an Icelandic love-story, 
from the Danish of J. T. Thoroddsson ; ‘ Cuoré,’ an Italian school- 
boy’s journal, from the Italian of De Amicis; ‘The Death of Ivan 
Ilyitch, and Other Stories,’ from the Russian of Tolstoi; and ‘ The 
Picture of Paul,’ the fourth volume of Haweis’s Christ and Chris- 
tianity Series. 

—Prof. Edward Rowland Sill, a poet and philosophical thinker, 
is dead at the age of forty-six. He was a native of Connecticut, a 
duate of Yale, and an occasional contributor to The Evening 
ost. 

—Ticknor & Co.’s spring announcements include ‘ Two Gentle- 
men of Boston,’ a novel ; ‘ Due North,’ by Maturin M. Ballou ; ‘ The 
Strike in the B—— Mills,’ inaugurating the new series of Round- 
Robin novels ; ‘American Literature and other Papers,’ by E. P. 
Whipple, with an introduction by Mr. Whittier; ‘ Enoch Arden, 
and Other Poems,’ edited by W. J. Rolfe; ‘The Confessions of 
Claud,’ by Edgar Fawcett, ‘The Devil’s Bat,’ by Melville Philips ; 
‘ Lights and Shadows of a Life,’ by Madeleine V. Dahlgren ; ‘ Last 
Memorials of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,’ by Samuel Long- 
fellow; a new edition of Discourses on Architecture, by E. E. 
Viollet-le-Duc ; ‘Day-Dreams and Musings, by a Convalescent,’ 
by Mrs. S. G. W. Benjamin. 

—Mrs. Erving Winslow will give readings at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick on yea | the 28th and Thursday the 31st. At the first she 
will read Charles Reade’s ‘Christie Johnstone’ and at the second 
Mrs. Ewing's ‘ The Story of a Short Life.’ 


—Mr. George Dolby, who was Charles Dickens’s agent on his 


lecturing-tour in this country, has been adjudged 100/. damages for: 


the publication of a statement by Howard Paul in a Western paper, 
to the effect that he (Dolby) was employed by Dickens because of 
his supposed capacity as an eater and drinker, the famous novel- 
ist wishing to have some one to take his place at dinner and lunch 
parties. The verdict was a just one. 

—Ginn & Go. have ready Prof. Ladd’s translation of Lotze’s 
‘Outlines of Logic.’ 


—Paul Henri Feval, one of the most prolific of French writers, is 
dead at the age of seventy. He had been a lawyer, banker and 
journalist, but succeeded in nothing but fiction writing. His ‘Mys- 
teries of London’ made a tremendous hit, many years ago. 


—J. L.S., of Gloucester, Mass., writes:—‘In the signature of 
THE CRITIC’S correspondent who ventures to write in criticism of 
New England dialect from a very small place in Maine, I recognize 
an authority on the matter in question that I should profoundly 
regard, even if differing with him. But I find myself in substantial 
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agreement. There was born the writer of these lines, there I lived 
till nearly manhood, and there have I been many times since. My 
father’s profession gave me unusual opportunities of seeing and 
hearing all classes and conditions, not only throughout the town but 
also in the adjacent towns of sparcer settlement and greater terri- 
tory where there was less of the social attrition that modifies peculi- 
arities. In later years I travelled quite a deal in Maine. Memory is 
very vivid of those days. I have no recollection of the almost uni- 
versal—no, not even the limited—use of “pore” for poor, of 
“spon” or “ rod” or “cot” when spoon and road and coat were 
meant, of “ cluzzet” for closet, “dook” and “ nood” for duke and 
nude. Nor have I wearied in mature struggles to correct habits of 
pronunciation, as quoted, acquired in that State during the most 
receptive ay of life. The “tea-kittle” is not indigenous to 
Maine. So far as my observation goes, it hisses and bubbles 
everywhere, and in a great part of “‘ English as she is spoke.”’’ 





The Free Parliament. 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS. 

No. 1242. Wanted, the authorship of these lines, and the name of 

the poem in which they occur : 


The mighty power that formed the mind, 
One mould for every two designed 
Then blessed the happy pair. 


* This be a match for this,’ he said, 
Then down he sent the souls he made 
To seek their dwelling here. 


But, journeying from their warm abode, 
They parted fellows on the road, 
And never joined their hands. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. K. M. B. 





No, 1243.—1. Where can I procure a copy of C. D. Shanly’s weird 
ballad, ‘The Walker of the Snow ?’—2. To what denomination did 
the Rev. H. N. Hudson, the famous Shakspearean scholar, belong ; and 
what title does his volume of sermons, mentioned in the THE CRITIC’S 
obituary notice, bear?—3. What journal or magazine furnishes the 
fullest and most varied reports of sermons by American preachers ? 

ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. W.A.S. 


[2. Mr. Hudson was a regularly ordained Episcopal clergyman, but 
for many years had not had a parish, though he occasionally preached 
in Cambridge, Mass., and elsewhere. The title of the book referred to 
is simply ‘Sermons.’ It is published by Ginn & Co., of Boston, Mass. 
—3. The Homiletic Review,‘a monthly magazine of religious thought, 
sermonic literature and discussion of practical issues,’ edited by I. K. 
Funk, D.D., and published by Funk & Wagnalls, New York. The 
regular price is $3 a year ; to clergymen $2.50. The Brooklyn Maga- 
zine, which in April will become 7he American Magazine, published in 
this city at $2 a year, contains authorized reports of the sermons of Mr. 
Beecher. | 





Publications Received 
REcEIPT of new publications is ack ledged in this col: Further notice of 
any work will depend upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given, 
the publication is issued in New York. 





Blackmore, R.D. Springhaven. 25C.............ssescecccees coves Harper & Bros, 
Bridges, F. Heralds of Easter. $1.50.........-.. sees. +e+;White, Stokes & Allen. 

roadus, J. Commentary on Matthew...... Phila.: American ~_— Pub. Soc’y. 
Cook, J. Boston Monday Lectures, No. 189. 10C.......... Boston: Rand Avery Co. 


Dodd, Anna Bowman. Cathedral Days. $2.00.............. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
English Dictionary, A New. Part Ill. $3.25. Ed. by J. A. H. Murray. 
Macmiltan & Co. 
English Dictionary, Nuttall’s Standard. $1.50............0+-+-+-00: F. Warne & Co, 
Hayes, A. A. The Jesuit’s Ring. soc ............cccsscercee Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Holland, H.S. Creed and Character. $1.50........... ...-Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Houghton, L. S._ Words of Comfort and Hope. $1.00........White, Stokes & Allen. 
i PUNE DANO ois nce. sccccnces. cesteccerces edvceds T. Y. Crowell & Co. 





ay, John. The Fisheries Dispute . . Dodd, Mead & Co. 
ones, Rev. E. W. Liangobaith: A Story of North Wales..Utica: Thos. J. Griffith. 
eble, Rev. John.. The Christian Year. $100 ............. White, Stokes & Allen. 





uce, L. H. . Nature and Effects of Alcohol, etc..... ...+-Boston: D, C. Heath & Co. 
Macaulay, Lord. Lays of Ancient Rome. toc. ........-- 9006. ceecee Cassell & Co. 
Mme. Blavatsky, Incidents in the Life of. Ed. by A. P. Sinnett....... J. W. Bouton. 
Murrey, T. J. Cookery for Invalids. soc. ........- ...-se0 White, Stokes & Allen. 
Oliphant, L. Haifa; er, Life in Modern Palestine. $175 ee RE, Harper & Bros. 
Robinece, E. Catalogue of the Museum of Fine Arts.. Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son. 
Roger Camerden: A Strange Story.........000 0 cs0e ees ceeeeeee Geo: . mbes. 
Samuels, Capt. S. From Forecastle to Cabin. $1.50........... anal r & Bros. 
Sir Stephen E, De Vere. Translations from Horace. .... London: George Bell & Son, 
Stevenson, R. L. The Merry Men, and Other Tales. rgc....... .- arper & Bros. 
Stokes, A.C. Microscopy for Beginners............e-eeeeeeesees sees Harper & Bros. 
Story, W. W. Robadi Roma. 2 Vols. $2.50.......... .-Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Stuart, F.Q. Natural Rights, etc... ..........02 see veee .._. Denver, Colorado. 
Westbrook, M. Rachel Du ME oS. ..css0ce08 Kingston, N. Y.: Freeman Pub. Co. 
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